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The essay is interesting, and the claims of the new theory are well pre- 
sented. Whether the theory has been proved or not, a determined assault 
has been made on the old position and some of its defenses damaged; in any 
new discussion of the question this work should be considered. 

J. F. Ferguson 
Bbtn Mawe 



Poseidonios und die jiidisch-christliche Genesisexegese. Von Dr. Karl 
Gronau. Leipzig, Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. viii+ 
313. M. 12. 

In this treatise Dr. Gronau investigates the source of the Hexaemeros 
and irp6cre)(e (reavria of Basil, the Hexaemeros, irepl KaTotorao-eios awOpiairov 
and De anima et resurrectione of Gregory of Nyssa. He finds this source in 
Posidonius' commentary on the Timaeus, amplified, perhaps, by the addi- 
tion of material from other works of the same author, and handed down 
in the philosophical schools with little alteration. 

Gronau takes as the basis of his argument the results of the voluminous 
literature on Posidonius written in the last forty years. His general method 
of procedure is this: To prove a Posidonian origin for a passage he cites 
parallels from authors supposed to depend upon Posidonius. Then by 
pointing out reminiscences of the Timaeus or by showing, often with the aid 
of Chalcidius, that the subject falls within the range of a commentary on the 
Timaeus, he attempts to prove that the source is Posidonius' commentary. 

While Gronau is able to show the presence in Basil and Gregory of scien- 
tific ideas which are attested as Posidonius' or which may be plausibly 
attributed to him, and of commonplaces to which he may well have given 
expression, but of which he was clearly not the originator, he fails utterly, 
in my opinion, to prove the use of a single Posidonian source. We know 
very little about Posidonius' commentary on the Timaeus; there are but few 
references to it in antiquity. The earliest important attempt to determine 
its contents and influence was in Schmekel's Die mittlere Stoa; and later 
writers have used his conclusions as the basis of new investigations without 
stopping to verify them. Further, the presence of St oic elements in an author 
of later antiquity does not justify us in assuming that whatever he has of a 
philosophic nature must come from a Stoic source. We find, indeed, in 
Basil and Gregory a considerable amount of material which demonstrably 
cannot go back to the Stoa. 

Gronau begins with the investigation of Homily 6 of Basil's Hexaemeros. 
This without question contains scientific material taken ultimately from 
Posidonius. I see no proof, however, of the presence of anything Posidonian 
in Homily 1. Gronau tries to explain by reference to Posidonius a some- 
what striking parallel between Basil 49C ff. and Johannes Lydus De mensibus 
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iii. 3. Basil is answering the question why the first day was called rjp.ipa p.la, 
not irpwTt) (Gen. 1:5). Lydus does not refer to Genesis, but says that the 

Pythagoreans ttjv Kt(j>a.Xr]V tov xpovov ov^i trpusrrjv aXXa p.iav wvopturav. Since 

this was a topic discussed in Genesis-commentaries (cf. Josephus, Ant., I, 29), 
and since we find nothing at all like this attested for Pythagoreans, we are 
forced to the conclusion that Lydus has blundered and that both he and Basil 
are drawing from some commentary on Genesis, not from a philosophical 
source. In 16D in a discussion of apyr) in the sense of a beginning in time, 
Basil says it is absurd to imagine a beginning of a beginning. Gronau 
compares this with Cicero Somnium Scipionis xxv. 27, which Corssen regards 
as Posidonian. But in the latter passage, which is a paraphrase of Phaedrus 
235, principium is not a beginning in time, but a metaphysical principle. 
The meanings of apxv which Basil gives here are compared by Gronau to 
the four causes of Philo De cherubim § 125, a passage which Norden thinks 
is Posidonian; but a careful consideration will satisfy the reader that there 
is no resemblance whatsoever. In Homily 4 Gronau might be supposed to 
experience some difficulty, for the theory of the elements is exactly that set 
forth in Aristotle's De generatione et corruptione. He urges us, however, not 
to lay too much stress on differences between Aristotle and Posidonius, and 
then points to this passage as another proof of the use of Posidonius' com- 
mentary, since the Timaeus discusses the interchange of the elements. In 
the remaining homilies there is doxographical and scientific material, some 
of which may go back ultimately to Posidonius. 

The first question discussed in Gregory's Hexaemeros is d avAos 6 ®eos, 
7z66tv y v\rj. The answer is given that God 6p.ov to. iravra 8V <av rj vX-q 
crvvLcrraTO t<S <ro<pa> re Kal Svvarw OtX-qpari KartfidXeTO irpos ttjv cwrepyacriav 
tG>v ovriov, to kov(J>ov to ftapv rb vacrrbv .... to ypS>p.a to o-yrjjux 
ttjv irepiypafprjv to SiAcrrrfpa. a ■nwTa pxv ko.6' iavra Ivvotai €oti .... 
oi yap ti tovtwv i<j>' iavrov vXr) icrriv, aAAa o-wSpa/iovra irpb's aXXrjXa vXr) 

•ytveTot. Gronau admits that similar conceptions of matter are found in 
Plotinus and Philo, but maintains that Gregory goes back to a Stoic 
source, because of the presence of the definitely Stoic idea of the <nre.ppua.TiK.ol 
Xoyoi (cf. Greg. 77D). Further, Gronau compares Gregory's discussion of 
matter to Chalcidius'. Now it is to be observed that though Gregory does 
not reject the idea of a substrate (cf. Sektik^v Svva/uv, p. 80), he puts 
extension in the list of ewouu which go to make up matter. But Plotinus 
was the first, so far as we know, to deny that extension belongs to vXr) and 
to consider it a quality (cf. Baumker, Das Problem der Materie, 403; 
Plotinus ii. 4. 11-12). Again, the Stoic theory of tnreppaTiKot Xoyoi appears 
in Plotinus as clearly as in Gregory (cf. Zeller, II, 2, 609). Whatever 
parallels there are between Gregory and Chalcidius are commonplaces 
which may be found in any discussion of matter. In the remainder of 
Gregory's Hexaemeros Gronau establishes the influence of Stoic science, 
but it seems open to question how much of this is distinctively Posidonian. 
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In Gregory's De hominis opificio there is material which is found in the 
Stoics, but much of this is by no means confined to them. It is hardly 
possible to argue that Gregory in his assertion of the unity of the soul is 
following a Stoic source from the fact that he says that the vovs acts through 
the senses. This idea was probably held by the Stoics, but it is found in 
Phaedo 79C and Theaetetus 184C. Stronger evidence of the influence of 
Posidonius Gronau finds in the thought that like is known by like. We 
know from Sextus Emp. Adv. math. vii. 93 that this occurred in Posidonius' 
commentary on the Timaeus. But if we remember that both Aristotle and 
Crantor employed this idea in the interpretation of the world-soul in the 
Timaeus, it becomes clear that it was a commonplace of Platonic exegesis. 
Further, in the passages which Gronau cites from Gregory for this thought, we 
find conceptions which are certainly non-Stoic, e.g., to /xtTexo/xevov, to 
opeyoju.ei/ov, t<j>€<TK. I see no reason for thinking that the passage on the seat 
of the soul is Stoic. As Gronau himself points out, Gregory's own opinion 
is that of Xenocrates. There are Stoic elements in the section on sleep, but 
Gregory's theory of divination from dreams is demonstrably not Posidonian. 
Gregory refers prophetic dreams to the lower soul, after Timaeus 71E, 
whereas Posidonius, if we may judge by Cicero De divinatione, refers them 
to the vovs. Gregory assumes the creation of an intelligible ir\rjp<i>/m of souls 
in the beginning but maintains that the individual soul comes into existence 
with the body. We can certainly not hold Posidonius responsible for this 
clumsy attempt to reconcile traducianism and a theory of pre-existence. 
If Posidonius taught pre-existence at all, we may be sure that he taught the 
pre-existence of the individual soul. 

Gronau depends upon parallels with Cicero Tusc. i to prove that the 
section of Gregory's De anima et resurrectione which contains proofs of immor- 
tality comes from Posidonius. He thinks that all references to the im- 
materiality of the soul were added by Gregory himself. While the parallels 
between Cicero and Gregory cannot be denied, I am not convinced by the 
arguments of Schmekel and Corssen that the Posidonian elements in the first 
book of the Tusculans are as great as they think. For example, it seems to 
me improbable that Tusc. i. 66 and 70, both of which passages Gronau cites 
as parallel to Gregory, are Posidonian. But even if all of Gronau's parallels 
in Tusc. i come from Posidonius, this fact proves very little for Gregory's 
source, since the ideas are such as would constantly occur in Platonists. 
When Gronau asserts on p. 244 that Plato affirms the unity of the soul only 
in Republic 611B, he forgets Phaedo 78B, where the immortality of the soul 
is deduced from its unity and simplicity. Gregory's theory of the relation of 
the op/Mi to the XoyiKov bears a certain resemblance to Posidonius', but this 
is too indefinite to allow us to draw any definite conclusions concerning the 
source. Gronau finds definite traces of Posidonius' in the ideas of the kin- 
ship of the soul to God and of its consequent ability to know him. But 
Phaedo 80A contains the thought that the soul is akin to the divine; and 
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we have already spoken of the wide currency of the idea that like is known 
by like. 

Gronau lays the most stress, however, on parallels between the De anima 
el resurrections and the myth of Plutarch's De facie in orbe lunae. Though 
he declines to decide between the theories of Heinze and Adler concerning 
the sources of this myth, in reality he follows Adler in giving Posidonius 
much that Heinze gives Xenocrates. Gronau thinks that the conception of 
Gregory that all souls after purification return to God is parallel to Plutarch's 
thought that the souls are absorbed in the heavenly bodies. On p. 272 he 
says: "Das Eingehen in den Mond selbst geschieht ohne Beihilfe der 
Leidenschaften. Die unvemunftige Seele ist vorher im Reinigungsprozesse 
vom Geiste getrennt. Diese Trennung vollzieht sich durch das Verlangen 
nach dem Bilde der Sonne, durch das das Anziehende, Schone .... hervor- 
glanzt." With this he compares Gregory 93C where it is said that the soul is 
drawn to God hia. rrjs ayavvTiKrjs KivrjveoK, but that when it attains its goal, 
it loses all desire, since this arises only when we do not possess the object of 
our longing. Now it is clear enough that there is a parallel between the 
desire of the vovs for the sun and of the soul for God. But Gronau is in 
considerable confusion in regard to the detail of Plutarch's myth. In the 
first place, he does not carefully distinguish the return of the vovs eis h-ipov 
T07rov, which is presumably the sun, from the absorption of the ^vyr) into the 
moon. The <pvxri, further, is not separated from the vovs in the Reinigungs- 
prozess, which takes place between the earth and the moon, but on the moon. 
Then there is no point in contrasting the absorption of the soul into the moon, 
which takes place without the aid of the affections, with the earlier separation 
of vovs and ^v-^-q, which is brought about by longing for the sun. For the 
absorption of the faxv m t° the moon is a symbolic representation of the 
disappearance of the passionate element, whereas the longing for the sun 
does not belong to the affective soul, but to the vovs. Gregory goes one 
degree farther than Plutarch. In the process of purification the soul loses 
all passions except the desire for to koXov. This process corresponds 
to the purification in the air and the separation of the vovs from the >\i\yxn 
in the moon. But when the soul is united to God, Gregory says that it 
loses every feeling of desire, since desire arises only because of the absence 
of the longed-for object. This latter thought, to which we have no parallel 
in Plutarch, is taken ultimately from Symposium 200 ff. 

Roger Milleb Jones 

Grinnell College 

Menander Studien. By Siegfried Sudhaits. Bonn, 1914. 8vo,pp.94. 

Menandri reliquiae nuper repertae, iterum ed. Siegfried Sudhaus. 

Bonn, 1914. Text, critical notes. 12mo, pp. 103. 

The Menander Studien comprise a series of investigations of the four 

main plays and of the Fabula incerta contained in the Cairo MS. To the 



